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lows to some extent a different method. The author calls his work "a 
plea for a reconsideration of the religious question, and an inquiry as to 
the possibility of reconstructing religion by shifting its basis from inscrut- 
able dogmas to the unquestionable facts of man's moral nature." His 
ethical views are similar to those of the ethical culture societies in this 
country, but he is also a decided theist, and, with others of his way of 
thinking, has organized in London an 'Ethical Religion Society,' for the 
purpose of cultivating and propagating an ethical religion. Mr. Sullivan 
has broken entirely with the Christian churches, though he professes great 
admiration for the character and teaching of Christ, and he speaks in this 
book as a disciple of Kant and Emerson. His views as to the nature of 
religion are not perfectly consistent, or, at least, are not consistently ex- 
pressed. Thus, in one place, he calls it " the sense of the infinite in man, 
and the communion of his spirit with that alone" (p. 4), and remarks 
that, though there can be no true religion without morality, "the two 
words connote totally distinct activities of the soul of man ' ' (p. 6). Yet 
he quotes with approval Kant's saying that religion is morality recognized 
as a divine command, and elsewhere speaks of "the absolute and 
unlimited sovereignty of the moral law, and the consequent identification 
of morality with religion" (p. 252). Perhaps we ought not to expect per- 
fect consistency from the author, for he disclaims any intention of framing 
a religious philosophy. "We have," he says, " no creed or articles. We 
never know when, owing to advancing knowledge, we may be compelled 
to discard them. . . . We are too young by some centuries to so 
much as think about the formulation of a doctrinal code " (p. 123). Mr. 
Sullivan, however, is as emphatic as Mr. Nash in maintaining that the 
moral law is the revelation of a supreme intelligence, and hence he rightly 
styles his doctrine not merely ethical but an ethical religion. 

In presenting the various points of his exposition, he shows considerable 
argumentative skill and abundance of moral enthusiasm ; yet to my mind 
his discussion is hardly more satisfactory than Mr. Nash's. It has the de- 
fect which various observers have noticed in the ethical culture movement 
in America : the lack of any definite philosophical basis. The only phil- 
osophy that Mr. Sullivan offers us is that of Kant, the insufficiency of 
which has been repeatedly pointed out by Kant's own admirers. Yet, 
since the historical foundation of religion has failed us, the religion of the 
future cai have no basis but a philosophical one ; hence the establishment 
of a sound philosophy is the principal intellectual task now before the 
world, and, until it is accomplished, all attempts to reconstruct religion 
will fail. James B. Peterson. 

Destinee de Vhomme. Par M. L'Abbe C. Piat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 

1898. — pp. 244. 

The aim of this book is "to show that there is another life." For this 
purpose it is not sufficient, hovvever, to prove that thought cannot be ex- 
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plained in terms of matter and motion, or that thinking implies a simple 
self-identical subject. The question is : "Is this subject itself, which con- 
stitutes our personality, radically distinct from matter, and, if so, can it 
continue to think and to will when disembodied ? " The first of the three 
main divisions of the book treats of 'certainties.' These are summed up 
in the conclusion that, from whatever point of view one regards sensations, 
memories, or ideas, there is always a representative element which distin- 
guishes these phenomena essentially from the corresponding nervous undu- 
lations ; and that our mind has its region apart, " its own space and time, 
its own heaven," which the action of the brain "concurs in revealing to 
us." The second division treats of "disappointments" (inecomptes). 
These arise (i) from the impenetrable mystery of the passions, of which 
we have only a vague and superficial notion. We cannot know what they 
are at bottom, whence they arise, how they act ; they constrain the mind, 
but throw no light on its real nature ; they contain nothing from which we 
might conclude that the mind is radically distinct from matter. If we turn 
(2) to reason, and seek in the very nature of the intellectual life certainty 
as to the problem of the spirituality of the mind, we are again baffled. 
"Behind that which we see is that which we feel, and behind that which 
we feel an unknown, which is, perhaps, unknowable." Disappointment 
awaits us again (3) if we look to the idea of freedom for light. We can 
prove "the activity of the thinking subject and its indivisible unity, and 
its permanence in the flux of life," but if we try to go further it is simply 
"the mystery, the deceiving mystery," that we find. "We search in vain 
in our passions, in our ideas, in our reflective activities, for a fortunate site 
whence we might view or divine the boundaries of our mental life, ' ' etc. 
And, finally, (4) although the materialistic view, in spite of its surface 
plausibility, can be proved to be untenable, nevertheless we are unable 
to prove that the spiritualistic view is true. The third division of the book 
is entitled " Beliefs," and M. L' Abbe's conclusions here may be easily in- 
ferred from what has been said above. Reason having exhibited its own 
imbecility, the field is open for faith. " Reason is not everything, as men 
have been too long supposing ; it is, in truth, fort peu de chose, and if one 
should merely obey its light one would be of all beings the most foolish 
and misguided. . . . Let the philosophers doubt as much as they please, and 
strive to crumble into dust their thought, and to make a void in their souls ; 
humanity will not follow them all the way, if indeed, it concerns itself at all 
with their dreams. It will forever advance through the ages singing its 
credo, and for the very reason that such is the price it must pay for life. ' ' 
The fact is that thought, love, moral action, all the higher forms of human 
activity fail to find any adequate object in the realm of the finite. Hence, 
there must be another life ; and it is then taken for granted by our author that 
that other life must be the continuation of just our conscious finite selves, 
but in a disembodied state. These are declared to be proofs, and that too 
ires solides, because they simply rest upon "the fundamental law of 
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biology," the law of finality: or, as the author again expresses it, they 
merely give voice to the faith which biology too is grounded upon, that, 
namely, " every biological function has a correlative in reality." This is 
a book that, whatever may be its value for the unscientific and uncritical 
reader, the serious student of philosophy can well afford to pass by. It 
casts no new light upon the problem which it discusses. What there is of 
value in the doctrine of immortality as a postulate has been frequently 
stated, and with much greater force. The book is reliable enough ; but 
one is slightly amused to find Loie Fuller and her terpsichorean trans- 
formations serving as an illustration in a serious work, written by an abbe, 
on the immortality of the soul. Accurate scholarship is wanting. Note, 
for example, to take one of many instances, the discussion of James' 
theory of the emotions (pp. 38 ff ) a theory that M. L'Abbe has not pre- 
cisely seized, and with which his acquaintance was obviously not made at 
first hand. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Brvn Mawr. 

Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., 1899. — pp. xv, 195. 

It is a significant fact that the scientific evolutionists of the present time 
are coming to see more and more clearly that the affiliations of their own 
theory are with philosophical idealism, and not with the materialism of 
the eighteenth century. It has not always been evident, I think, either to 
scientific workers or to philosophers, that the establishment of relationships 
and laws of connection everywhere in the material world is but the con- 
crete proof — the fulfilling of what the idealistic prophets, from Leibniz to 
Hegel, had proclaimed. But whatever may be the faults of these philo- 
sophical systems, it is now not difficult to perceive that the great truth 
which they had to deliver was that the world is all of a piece, that it is not 
a patchwork of discordant elements joined together by chance or arbitrary 
decree, but a real whole whose parts are organically and essentially united. 
And one who has eyes to see cannot fail to recognize that the evolutionary 
theories of to-day, rightly understood, present us with this same view of the 
world. The evolutionist of to-day, if he is true to his principles, believes 
as firmly as the Hegelian that the real is thoroughly intelligible, and that 
there is a system, a unity of law, which explains all seeming dualisms, and 
' shuts us together with things. ' 

Such a type of evolutionist is Mr. John Fiske. That there is one God 
and no devil, that there is no principle of ' radical evil' in the universe, no 
antagonism between the cosmic process and man's moral nature, is the 
fundamental thesis of the volume before us. " When we have once thor- 
oughly grasped the monotheistic conception of the universe as an organic 
whole, animated by the omnipresent spirit of God," he says, " we have at 
once taken leave of that materialism to which the universe was merely an 



